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may properly be said to know a complicated whole, but there is 
surely no reason for saying that the concrete thing is made out 
of abstractions, unless indeed I think of the elements of my 
knowledge as also the elements of being, and unless I assume 
that in analyzing it I am actually taking it apart into its con- 
stituent parts. It is a truism that the nature of a whole is not 
merely the sum of the characters of the parts. But is it not 
also true that, as a matter of experience, the total, concrete na- 
ture of the whole is prior to the disjecta membra of analysis! 
This fact does not appear essentially more 'mysterious' than any 
other fact of experience, and it does not even render it especially 
mysterious that conceptual analysis should enlighten experience, 
provided one has considered the relations between conceptual 
knowledge and experience. Realism, of course, does not admit 
all of these propositions and no doubt we have to do here with 
two widely divergent points of view. The test, however, is this : 
A concrete whole being given, is it not easier for logic to ex- 
plain the existence and nature of elements, aspects, abstracted 
conceptions, than it is for metaphysics, assuming the existence 
of abstractions, to construct concreteness out of them? The 
method of analysis as interpreted by Professor Perry has no 
claim to self -evidence. Like any other useful principle, it can 
create fallacy if it is taken without criticism or qualification. 
Professor Perry, I believe, corrupts the principle of analysis and 
turns it into a fallacy by a process essentially similar to that by 
which another useful principle gives rise to what he calls the 
'speculative dogma' (pp. 64ff.). 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Development and Purpose : An Essay Toward a Philosophy of 
Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1913. Pp. xxix, 383. 

Professor Hobhouse 's book is planned on a fine broad scheme 
and carried out with impressive power and judgment. It is a 
book perhaps rather for the general student of philosophy than 
for the specialist in ethics, but assuredly it ought not to be neg- 
lected by the latter. In the main, contention is bound up with 
a profound belief in the importance of ends, and the all-im- 
portance of reason and rational method in the conduct of life. 
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The author does not claim to reach demonstration, but he does 
put forward the hope that he has shown grounds for holding his 
conclusion to be probable, or, as he might prefer to say, on the 
way to truth. 

The scope of the book is so large and, in spite of its breadth, 
there are so many details that it is not easy to summarize it. 
Put roughly, the main thesis seems to be this : the world-process 
consists of an emergence into consciousness and into harmony 
of elements that are acting from the first on consciouness 
though not in it, and that are capable of harmony though as 
yet not of harmony. The goal of such a process would be an 
all-embracing intelligible system where every part cooperated 
with every other. Observation of the facts round us and in 
history, the movements of animals and of ourselves, the actual 
progress of mankind and the development of consciousness from 
protoplasm, even maybe from inanimate matter, all indicate an 
approach to such a consummation. The first part of the book 
deals with these results of observation, fruits of the empirical 
method, and the bold outline in my last sentence gives no idea 
of the wealth in Mr. Hobhouse's masterly review. But there 
rises the second question : Have we reason for hoping that the 
goal may be reached? And to answer this comes the meta- 
physical attempt to fix the place of reason in the universe. 

Mr. Hobhouse rather expressly dissociates himself from any 
profused form of idealism; yet his attempt seems inspired 
throughout by the spirit of Hegel. That attempt falls into two 
parts. In the first place, he argues, when we set out to under- 
stand the world, we soon find that the intellect cannot be satis- 
fied with anything short of the principle of teleology. This, 
however, will by no means take us all our way. "Arguing from 
the ideal of thought, we can prove only that so far as reality is 
fully intelligible, it must be a teleological process." (p. xiii). 
But, in the second place, "the principle which underlies mechan- 
ism," — and mechanism, I take it, Mr. Hobhouse holds we are 
bound to accept at least as a category for the universe, if an 
imperfect one, — this principle can, he thinks, be shown to imply 
"that all variable relations must be resolvable ultimately into 
relations holding between the terms as such." This appears a 
vital point, and would be hotly contested by some thinkers, a 
contest which the present reviewer is certainly not competent 
to decide. Accepting the position, however, there would seem 
Vol. XXIV.— No. 1. 7 
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to be little difficulty in accepting Mr. Hobhouse's further con- 
tention that variable relations therefore "must belong to a 
whole, the elements of which necessitate one another at some 
point of time. Such mutual necessitation must run through 
all that is real, and constitutes a harmony or self-maintaining 
system." Hereupon Mr. Hobhouse gives a fresh turn to the 
old way of dealing with the problem of evil, a very interesting 
turn for those who believe in the essential perfection of an in- 
telligible whole and the postulating of such a whole by all thought, 
and who yet cannot deny that evil exists. "Since such har- 
mony does not exist and could not have vanished if it had ex- 
isted, it must be in the future, and the actual order of reality 
is determined teleologically by the impulse to realize it." 

I suppose it would follow from this that, in the present and 
the past taken without the future, nothing could be completely 
intelligible. Conceivably, if we followed out this line of thought, 
we might get new light on the question of free-will. The re- 
sentment of the plain man against determinism lies in his horror 
at the thought that he is for ever limited to his past and his 
present; somehow, he feels, they are, and for some must be, in- 
adequate to what he has in him : something calls to him as to the 
daughter of kings in Meredith's poem, "Thou art thy future, 
not thy past." 

Again, this way of looking at things might throw light on the 
exceedingly difficult questions that narrowed all ideas about "the 
sub-conscious self," and the sensations of which we are not 
fully conscious. It seems impossible to doubt that such sensa- 
tions exist, and yet there is something very puzzling and baffling 
about them: it does not seem intelligible at bottom to speak 
of a sensation which you do not feel, or of really feeling it if 
you are not even momentarily conscious that you do. Perhaps, 
therefore, the right way out of the tangle might be to admit 
that until they were lifted into consciousness, these inchoate 
feelings were in fact wwintelligible, that a being only partly 
conscious can only be understood if conceived as one growing 
into full consciousness. I am not quite sure if this line of 
thought is in harmony with Mr. Hobhouse's, but I think it is. 
One of his most inspiring passages is that where he claims that 
deeper views of life and larger synthesis are pressing themselves 
in some obscure way upon our minds, but that we can only come 
into real possession of them and they can only become real 
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through the long toil of reasoning. "The working of the un- 
conscious does not cease as the sphere of the rational advances. 
. . . The more thought becomes conscious of itself, the more 
clearly it must realize the limited extent and the area which it 
has actually and definitely reclaimed, and the less it can refuse 
to acknowledge any value in the obscurer and inexplicit prompt- 
ings of forces that lie beyond its ken. In these circumstances 
there are three royal roads to fallacy. The first is to regard 
explicit analyzed articulate experience in its existing incom- 
pleteness as the sole and sufficient measure of reality, and to 
dismiss the world of poetry and art, of religious emotion and en- 
thusiasm to a limbo of beautiful imagination. The second is to 
despise the articulate and abandon the effect and extend its 
sphere. The third and commonest is to take as articulate truth 
that which has its foundation, essentially in the inarticulate." 
Over against these false methods is set the work of reason mas- 
tering experience, a work which appears unsatisfactory only 
"because, at any stage, there is more working in the mind than 
can get itself clearly expressed. The world of mind is not ir- 
rational, but at any stage, short of its perfection, it is imper- 
fectly rational. . . . The weakness or defect of reason is equally 
the weakness or defect of the non-rational elements. Its ex- 
tension to them, their inclusion within its sphere, is their re- 
demption. ' ' 

Thus, then, we have one characteristic of the ideal goal to- 
ward which the world is moving: the attainment of a clear 
grasp by consciousness of all that has been operating on con- 
sciousness, and this might be described in general terms as the 
attainment in one sphere of full and articulate correlation. But 
there is another characteristic, similar but in another sphere, 
viz., the cooperation of all individual centers of consciousness in 
harmonious and productive activity. It is plain from what Mr. 
Hobhouse says on this point that he does not consider the na- 
ture of this harmony to be determined merely by the satisfac- 
tion to the individual soul simply taken as such. A discovery 
about it is a discovery about an "inherent characteristic of the 
spiritual order." It is not, in short, any kind of satisfaction 
at which we aim, but a satisfaction with special and definite char- 
acteristics, even though we do not as yet know what these are in 
detail. So much, indeed, is involved simply in saying that the 
good for the individual implies a harmony between himself and 
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other individuals, but Mr. Hobhouse means much more than 
this. In speaking of the system based on the greatest happiness 
principle and that alone, he says : "It failed to satisfy the deep- 
seated conviction that man, — not only the individual, but the 
race, — has a function to perform, a part to play in things, that 
even if the race as a whole could be happy without performing 
this function, something essential would be missed." Again, it 
is clear that he conceives an ultimate state where the claims of 
society and of the individual are reconciled in a way far sur- 
passing anything now. As it is, man and society are often at 
variance, and it is not always man who is to blame. "For in 
the instincts, the needs, the impulses of the personality are im- 
plicit all the strands that connect the individual with the whole 
life of mind, whereas in the actual fabric of society wherein 
he is called to play his part, the requirements of the spiritual or- 
der may be very imperfectly met. . . . The problem is so to con- 
ceive the claims of personality as to make them not disruptive of 
the social order but working constituents of social harmony." 

True, it is a problem, and a mighty one. Mr. Hobhouse sees 
that in the working out of it intuitively, much depends on whether 
we conceive mankind as moving forward to master possibilities 
or not. The value we attach to liberty depends on that : those 
of us who worship liberty do so in the belief that through error, 
so it be active, man attains to truth, because in all the opera- 
tions of mind truth is working. But if we are wise, we know 
how long the process is and how heavy the price. To make us 
pay the price, we must believe that "the amplitude of time" 
will bring the purchase. "If it were merely a question of realiz- 
ing immediate good as it appears to us, coercion would be always 
in place. Liberty has its value only in a far longer game" (p. 
196). Mr. Hobhouse does not in the most distant way touch 
on the question of immortality; but it may be asked in this con- 
nection if it can ultimately be avoided. 

London, England. F - Melian Stawell. 

Ethics. By the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1913. (The 
People's Books Series.) Pp. iii, 96. 

The publishers of 'The People's Books' are to be congratulated 
on having secured the services of Canon Rashdall to write the 



